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“The possibilities for trade between your 
country and mine, stagger the imagination. 
We need your engineering and _ technical 
skills. We need your products, particularly 
machinery. And in return, we have raw ma- 
terials and 450 million people as your mar- 

ket.” — Madame CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 














Twenty-five years ago today, 
Germany was winning a war. 


The wk just past marks the 
25th anniversary of the dark- 
est period of World War I. In 
a final exulting fling, the Ger- 
mans loosed 80 of their finest 
divisions upon the Marne. 
Verdun ached with the roar 
of a thousand cannon. And on 
a peaceful Easter morn, shells 
fell in the streets of Paris— 
shells from a mysterious new 
gun, based sixty miles away. 


In the Toul sector, and along 
the Somme, untried American 
soldiers faced seasoned enemy 
troops. The Hindenburg Line 
was yet a thing of awesome 
might. U-boats ravaged the 
seas, while from the shores of 
France and England came in- 
creasingly febrile cries for 
more supplies, more men. At 
home, there were shortages of 
fuel and food; an acute lack 
of manpower on the farms. 


Yes, 25 yrs ago today, Ger- 
many was winning a war. Yet, 
somehow, the victory that 
seemed so certain in that dark 
and troubled week, never quite 
came off. Eight months later, 
German might and majesty 
had crumbled into the alms of 
Armistice. 


In this new conflict we have 
seen troubled times. And shall 
again. There will be days ot 
darkness, periods of sorrow 
and of suffering. But let us 
then turn back the pages of 
history to the last wk of Mar, 
1918. There’s strength and 
sustenance in the record there 
revealed. 


The enemy may, at times, 
appear to be winning a war. 
But let us be resolved that he 
shall never gain the victory! 











See ii 


From this day forth, Hitler can 
know neither rest nor security. His 
opportunities to exercise the initia- 
tive are rapidly dwindling (although 
there remains a strong probability 
that he will yet launch limited of- 
fensives). Allied forces are begin- 
ning to call the shots. It’s Hitler’s 
turn to cry “What?” “Where?” 
“When?” and receive only echo 
answers. 


Obviously, no layman, at this dis- 
tance, can do more than speculate 
on south European invasion pros- 
pects. Logic would appear to dic- 
tate early offensives against Sicily, 
Sardinia and the stepping-stone is- 
lands with Italy as the end-objec- 
tive. Heavy aid raids on Sardinia 
this wk are accepted by some as 
preliminary move. But this course 
may be passed up for the very reason 
that it is so obvious. Perhaps the 
plan may be to skirt these strongly- 
fortified islands, and from a base in 
Lybia or Egypt, launch an attack 
upon Greece. Then, too, there is 
the French mainland inviting con- 
quest, with an organized under- 
ground ripe for rebellion. 


However, our guess—and it could 
hardly be dignified at this stage as 
anything more than a guess—is that 
there will be an effort to establish 
a bridgehead in Norway, and per- 
haps Commando-type raids upon 
French U-boat bases before there is 
a serious effort to invade from the 
Mediterranean coast. 


prophesies... 


CHINA: Chiang Kai-Shek is in grave danger and his 
military and political position can be improved only thru 
a substantial increase in supplies. This is the essence of 
Madame Chiang’s off-the-record talks to gov’t officials. 
But at the moment, air-ferry is the only supply route into 
China. A cargo plane can carry 12 tons a day (2 roundtrips 
from India). With flood season approaching, we see little 
prospect of offensive this yr to reopen Burma Road. Some 
additional planes are on the way. And these will help. But 
the best that can be expected is a holding action. 


TAXES: Withholding tax is so obviously essential we 
cannot believe it will be abandoned in principle. And even- 
tually we'll get taxes on current basis. 





















TUNISIA: We said, some wks 
ago, that it probably would be June 
before the Nazis were completely 


cleared out of N Africa. This, of 
course, was prior to the crumbling 
of the Mareth line. Progress within 
the past ten days has been most 
heartening. If the attempt to sepa- 
rate the forces of Rommel and Von 
Arnim proves permanently practic- 
able, the task of annihilation will be 
simplified. However, we emphasize 
that the real test is yet to come. And 
we are not at the moment prepared 
to shave very much off our original 
time schedule. 


RUSSIA: While we do not look 
for the Red Army to continue a 
strong and, incidentally, costly of- 
fensive thru the summer, it is our 
opinion that Russia’s minimum ter- 
ritorial ambitions in the winter- 
spring campaign have not yet been 
attained. Therefore we anticipate 
some further attempts to push back 
the Nazi forces. The thaws are 
slowing current operations, but de- 
spite the mud, the Reds this wk in- 
flicted sharp losses in local clashes. 


FARMER — LEWIS COALITION: 
Rumored coalition between John L 
Lewis and farm bloc seems to us im- 
probable. Farmers have more to 
gain by working independently, es- 
pecially if, as leaders now assert, 
they have strength to pass Bank- 
head bill ever presidential veto. 















“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”— 
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Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“Our work should be put on a 
military basis, because the workers 
then would receive more than they 
are making now, after deductions.” 
—Harotp J Grsson, AFofL rep of 
Pac Coast Aircraft Workers, testify- 
ing before House labor committee. 
(The signing-in rate of aircraft 
workers is 62%c per hr.) 

“ ” 

“He dyed in vain.”—Comment of 
police authorities, rounding up 
Newark draft dodger who sought to 
avoid detection by changing color 
of his hair. 

“ ” 

“By 1944, exactly 101% of Ger- 
mans will announce that they were 
anti-Nazi and against Hitler.”— 
Lord VANsITTan, in the British 
House of Lords, discussing the ques- 
tion: Are the Germans and Nazis 
two different species? 

“ ” 

“The average army boy, partic- 
ularly the one on foreign duty, is 
substantially more religious, and 
thinks more of spiritual things, 
than the average citizen at home.” 
—Chaplain E H WYLE. 

“ ” 

“A career girl has to associate 
constantly with men, and she’s got 
to keep their minds on their work.” 
—Rep WIniFrReD STANLEY, of N Y, 
selected by Fashion Academy as 
best dressed woman in public life— 
an exponent of the “I-do-not-dress- 
to-be-whistled-at” school. 

“ ” 

“If their demand is met, we will 
lose the fight against inflation.”— 
PRENTISS Brown, OPA director, re- 
ferring to United Mine Workers 
proposed $2-a-day wage raise. 


May we 


C)utle 


you on that?” 





“The rubber situation is not eas- 
ing. Even if it were, there would re- 
main other transportation short- 
ages, such as vehicles, gasoline, re- 
pair parts, manpower. We aren’t 
over the hump yet, and it is not 
impossible that the gasoline short- 
age in the Eastern states may ex- 
tend thruout the country before the 
war is over.”—Jos B EAasTMAN, di- 
rector, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

“ ” 

“God just seemed to reach out 
and sweep the clouds away and say, 
‘There’s Berlin!’”—Maj Sy Bart- 
LETT, first American army officer to 
bomb Berlin. (He accompanied RAF 
squadron in recent raid.) 


iy ” 


“No hotel in Tripoli will supply 
any meal to members of his Brit- 
tanic Majesty’s Forces, in view of 
the present shortage of foodstuffs.” 
—Notice in Tripoli Times, a one- 
page newspaper, published for Brit- 
ish 8th Army. 

“ ” 

The pay-as-you-go tax plan is as 
harmless and as easy of accom- 
plishment as a nation-wide change 
to daylight saving time.”—BEaRDs- 
LEY RuML, author of the Rum! Plan, 
addressing Toledo business men. 


“We cannot shut our windows 
and draw our curtains and be care- 
less of what is happening next door 
or on the other side of the street. 
No nation can close its frontiers 
and hope to live secure. We cannot 
have prosperity in one country and 
misery in its neighbor; peace in one 
hemisphere and war in the other.” 
—ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign 
Minister. 

“If I’ve worn myself out, I’ve done 
it for children.”—Judge Ben B Linp- 
SEY, veteran jurist, who died last 
wk in Los Angeles, in his 73rd yr. 


iti be 


“We ought to see that everyone 
has bread before anyone has cake.” 
—Sir Wm BeEverrince, author of Eng- 
land’s “Beveridge Plan.” 


66 bd 


“My advice is just not to buy 
them.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, com- 
menting on skyrocket prices of cer- 
tain fresh vegetables. 


Ti %” 


“It is not up to me to tell Chile 
what to do.”— HENRY A WALLACE, 
v-p, asked at a press conference 
what Chile could do to help win the 
war. 

“Even OPA isn’t that daring!”— 
An OPA spokesman exploding rumor 
that Victory gardeners would have 
to surrender coupons in proportion 
to their home-garden yields. 


‘é ” 


“I saw Geronimo captive in 1886, 
and with luck I'll live to see Hitler 
and Hirohito in captivity or dead 
by the end of 1943.”"—JoHn A Eb- 
warps, of Chicago, veteran of Chiri- 
cahau-Apache Indian campaign. 
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prey er ON 
Churches And Peace 
ERNEST LINDLEY 

We expect churches to favor 
peace. But they have not often 
given much attention to preserving 
it. Last wk, a peace program with 
a substantial foundation was made 
public by the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches. This Commission, under 
the chairmanship of John Foster 
Dulles, has been studying the prob- 
lem for more than 2 yrs. 

The program is not a blueprint. 
The Council is willing to let the de- 
tails be filled in later. But, as Mr 
Dulles has said, the proposal is 
rooted in realistic considerations. 
The most fundamental is whether 
the post-war world is to be organ- 
ized for collective security, or sub- 
jected to the vagaries of power poli- 
tics. The decision rests chiefly with 
Britain, Russia and U. S. None can 
make the decision for the others. 
But the decision of the U S prob- 
ably will determine the decision of 
Britain. And their decision, in turn 
may greatly influence Russia. 

Unless our collaboration is as- 
sured, Britain must keep open the 
possibility of seeking thru Russia 
a balance of power in Europe and 
Asia. This could lead to a deterio- 
ration in Anglo-American relations. 
The U S must, therefore, show its 
hand now. There’s no doubt about 
what the Roosevelt administration 
wants. It is working toward collect- 
ive security. Its chief handicap is 
uncertainty as to whether this ob- 
jective will be supported by the peo- 
ple after next election. 

In Mr Dulles’ words: “If the 
United Nations of this war are to 
continue to be united, the time to 
cement that unity is now, and the 
only cement that may work is or- 
ganized world collaboration.”—Con- 
densed from Mr Lindley’s syndi- 
cated newspaper feature. 


ARTS—in War 

This has been a barren war for 
the arts. We are not conscious of 
one great poem, novel, play or 
painting. Such beauty and imagery 
as have appeared are found in the 
unskilled writing of airmen. In 
their contact with the stars and 
the open skies they have been 
moved to words that have, in some 
cases, attained rare beauty—‘Adel- 


phi”, Financial Post, (Canada) 
3-27-43. 
BEREAVEMENT 


No one can explain why young 
men who have led fine lives and 
are desperatelly needed, are swept 
away. Never let yourself ask the 
fatal question, “Why?” No one can 
answer it, and the habit of asking 
churns our mental and emotional 
life into hopeless turmoil. 

Almost the last word Jesus ut- 
tered was a puzzled “Why?” The 
question was not answered for 
Him: it has not been answered for 
anyone. Life outruns our ability 
to explain life. Refuse steadfastly 
to torture yourself by demanding 
answers to questions no one can 
answer.—Dr Jas GorDON GILKEY, 
“If He Isn’t Coming Back” Woman’s 
Home Companion, 4-'43. 


CHEMISTRY—Future 


The growing power of chemistry 
is doing much to provide have-not 
countries with products they need 
. Most countries will be able to find 
all the essential things in their own* 
back-yards. There will be merely 
the necessity of passing soil and 
rocks thru machines... The outlook 
offers a distant solution to the 
problem of international trade.— 
From a Japanese newspaper, quot- 
ed in Think, 3-43. 


CONCEIT 


Big heads from little successes 
grow.—Howarp W Newton, Adv. & 
Selling. 


DEMOCRACY—Enemies 


Hitler is not the really dangerous 
enemy of democracy. Our own 
weaknesses—our own rotten spots— 
are our most dangerous enemies. If 
we are to preserve our cherished 
democracy, we must face sincerely 
our own weaknesses and cure them 
from within—WaLLace M_ Snort, 
Democracy in Action, 4-’43. 





Civilian Resolve 
I am resolved to cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly accept any 
sacrifices 


and_ restrictions im- 


posed by the gov’t, no matter 
how unnecessary they may seem 
to me. Some restrictions may 


seem senseless; some, indeed, 
may be senseless, but I would 
rather accept a thousand un- 
necessary sacrifices than to fail 
in one that was needed for the 
safety of my country and the 
boys who are fighting for its life. 


—Mrs Epw A THOMPSON. 











DISSENSION 

When Orthodox Jews pray in 
their homes, they wrap the tvillin 
about their foreheads and left 
arms. I know a synagogue where 
half the congregation believed in 
winding the tvillin clockwise; the 
other half insisted on winding it 
counterclockwise. Result: the clock- 
wiseites split off and formed a con- 
gregation of their own!—Epw E 
Grusp, “The Jews: Fact and Fic- 
tion,” Common Ground, Spring, °43. 


FOURTH TERM 


A freshman congressman, at the 
White House a few days ago, put 
the direct question to the President: 
“Mr President, how do you feel 
about a fourth term?” 

The President noiiced that the 
young Republican had a sandwich 
in one hand, an unfinished boitle 
of soda pop in the other. “How 
many bottles of soda pop have you 
had so far?” he asked genially. The 
puzzled questioner replied that this 
was his first. 

“Finish that one, then have an- 
other, and then a third” suggested 
the President. “Then come and tel! 
me how you feel about having a 
fourth bottle.”—Lronarp Lyons, in 
his syndicated newspaper feature. 


EXAMPLE 


Christ opened the second front 
on the Samaritan road. We must 
extend the Samaritan road until it 
reaches our main st.—Dr. RatpH W 
Sockman, pastor Christ Church, 
New York City. 
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Escapade a La Flash Gordon 


In introducing Fis new book, Dress Rehearsal, an eyewitness account 


of the raid at Dieppe 


(Random, $2) 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS himself says, 


“|. . the pages are2 filled with trivia, not connected directly with the raid 


at ail.” 


There is some basis for the objective criticism; more than a little 


evidence that the author sat down to deliver a pound and a half of mer- 
chantable quality manuscript, and found himself a few ounces shy of the 


weight. 


Yet this is an engrossing and enlightening account of the most 
ambitious Commando exrpendition to date. 


No less interesting than the 


main narrative are tie asides. For erample, the case of Professor “Wendell’’. 


In back of the ramp and about 
half a mile to the left of Pourville, 
the RAF photographs showed that 
a radio detection finder was locat- 
ed. This was to be destroyed or, if 
possible, dismantled and _ brought 
back by the South Saskatchewan 
Regiment. A civilian was to ac- 
company the South Saskatchewan 
lads—a very important civilian. He 
was Professor “Wendell”. Pre- 
fessor “Wendell’s” real name is 
known to very few in Britain. He 
has developed new stunts in radio 
location: is responsible for immense 
improvement in this new branch 
of defensive warfare. It is due to 
him that the RAF and anti-air- 
craft groups in Britain are always 
able to spot the Germans long be- 
fore they arrive at their objectives. 

I remember one night when a lot 
of us were sitting around the Savoy. 
Most of us were broke, and some- 
one inevitably asked, “How could 
any of us make a million dollars 
quickly?” There were several sug- 
gestions, and then one, more prac- 
tical-minded than the rest of us 
said: “Capture Professor ‘Wendell’ 
and get him to Germany. Goering 
would give a million dollars in cash 
on the line just to have him, so 


he could feed him some of that 
truth serum and learn about the 
British methods of locating ap- 


proaching planes and ships.” 

That won the prize, because we 
all knew that Germans would pay 
anything to have the Professor 
with them. He would be assured of 
kindly treatment—oh, such kindly 
treatment. Nothing would happen 
to him as long as the whole sci- 
entific fund of information was not 
exhausted. 

Anyhow, this is the civilian who 


was to accompany the South Sas- 
katchewans. It was not a very 
pleasant assignment. Professor 
“Wendell” had a bodyguard of four 
soldiers whose duty was to stay 
close to him. From the time they 
landed, they were to ignore the 
Germans and keep their eyes on 
the Professor. The Professor was 
to look over the German radio-de- 
tection finder, and see if there was 
anything new about it. But, sup- 
pose the Germans proved _ too 
strong? Suppose they surprised 
the Professor and his bodyguards? 
The answer was simple. The sol- 
diers had orders to shoot the Pro- 
fessor immediately. Britain could 
not afford to have the genius of 
radio detection fall into enemy 
hands. The drug which sounds as 
though it came out of a _ comic 
strip was no joke to Mountbatten 
and his aides. They knew that no 
man alive had the will power to 
combat the influence of a drug that 
has just one  property—it makes 
you tell the truth. Far better to 
kill “Wendell” than to have him 
fall into the hands of the Germans, 
who would make him _ reveal the 
secrets that have made British 
radio finders the best in the world. 
“Wendell” knew the great risk he 
ran. His sense of patriotism and 
his scientific curiosity, I am sure, 
conquered any felling of fear he 
might have entertained. 

The Office of Combined Opera- 
tions will neither confirm nor deny 
the presence of Professor “Wendell” 
on the raid. However, I know the 
story to be true and I know it was 
his own idea that he be killed rath- 
er than fall into German hands. 
Fortunately for him and for us, 
he escaped after accomplishing his 
task. 








FREEDOM—\Future 

On the day Warsaw suffered the 
heaviest bombing of the siege, more 
people were united in marriage 
than ever before in the city’s his- 
tory. This is the answer of Man 


to the Nazi blueprints of extermi- 
nation. And Man will survive in 
freedom long after the Nazi mad- 
ness has crumbled in the dust.— 
Tale of a City, pamphlet issued by 
Office of War Information. 


MINING 
THE 


MAGAZINES 


Youth Berserk: When victory is 
achieved over the Axis, we shall 
have to face a very important ques- 
tion: How can we re-educate and 
reform German youth? How can 
youth be readjusted that has been 
thoroughly poisoned with Hitlerism 
doctrines from earliest childhood? 
I know from personal experience 
that children brought up in a pure- 
ly Nazi environment are complete- 
ly estranged from their parents and 
religion, and are controlled out- 
right by their Fascist “educators” 
from the very first. Youth that does 
not know the meaning of truth, 
right, honor or justice cannot be 
expected to mend its ways easily . .. 

Here is a true and interesting 
case. It has been duplicated several 
times in Frankfurt, and probably 
many times thruout Germany: 

Mr. & Mrs Plaschke were seated 
at their dinner table with their son, 
Kurt, an ardent member of the Hit- 
ler Jugend (Hitler Youth). The par- 
ents did not think much of the 
New Order and said so. Kurt ab- 
ruptly left the table, slammed the 
house door behind him and hur- 
ried to his troop leader to relate the 
“treasonous heresey” of his parents. 
The Gestapo was notified immedi- 
ately. A short time later the par- 
ents were confronted by three of 
the Himmler stooges and taken 
away. Neither was ever heard from 
again. The boy was rewarded for his 
“valuable services.” 

Hitler Youth (abetted by the 
gov't) sent letters anonymously to 
Jewish families warning them to 
get out of the country immediately 
or be killed. Some, having no chance 
to leave in the given time, were 
driven to suicide, which was exact- 
ly that was wanted—ANn Ex-GeEr- 
MAN, “I Saw Youth Berserk in Hit- 
ler’s Germany”, The Courier-Jour- 
nal Roto-Magazine. (The author, 
an 18-year-old refugee, is now at- 
tending high school in Louisville, 
awaiting induction in U S Army. 
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News of the New 


BLDG MATERIAL: Rags and 
resin have been combined into 
emergency sub for corrugated steel 
sheets. Two sheets of heavy felt, 
saturated with a resino-bituminous 
comp’d are bound together with as- 
phalt adhesive, corrugated under 
pressure. Product, called corrugated 
asphalt siding, painted at intervals, 
will give yrs of service. 

“ ” 

FOOD — Containers: Under ra- 
tioning, any advantage to house- 
holder in oddsize cans will soon dis- 
appear. OPA will standardize sizes 
as present stocks are exhausted. 

Embossed branding of contents 
will replace paper labels on cans of 
food for armed forces. On Guadal- 
canal, Marines ate corn 5 days 
hand-running when surf washed la- 
bels off—and mess sergeant proved 
poor guesser. 

ee ” 

MEDICINE: Three Canadian 
Naval medical officers have devel- 
oped new technique for treating im- 
mersion foot—caused by exposure in 
life rafts or boats. If not properly 
treated, gangerene may develop. 
Proper treatment is to keep foot 
cold, not hot. Pack limb in ice, 
bring back to normal temperature 
gradually over period of wks. Pre- 
ventive: cover limbs with grease; 
cut away boots, socks, anything that 
may restrict circulation; exercise 
limbs much as possible. 

A relatively new and promising 
technique for treatment of ad- 
vanced cases of cancer of prostate 
in men is reported by Dr Chas Hug- 
gins, U of Chicago. He terms it 
“chemical castration” — alternative 
to surgical operation. Involves doses 
of female sex hormone. Treatment 
attacks enzyme systems of prostate 
cancer cells. Not a “cure,” but it’s 
hoped this line of attack may 
help in treating all kinds of cancer. 

ot) ” 

PROCESSES: Oldest terror ot 
seagoing men—fear of being ship- 
wrecked without water—may be 
overcome in matter of months. 
Navy medical researchers are at 
work on problem of making salt 
water drinkable—for limited period. 
Details are secret, but spokesman 
reported this wk: “I think we'll be 
able to do it. We’re pretty sure of 
our ground.” 





Opportunity! 


If I were an Arab, I know how 
I’d make a small fortune. I’d get 
about 10 camels and rent ’em 
out to soldiers. Also, I’d get a 
camera and take pictures of sol- 
diers on camel-back, and sell 
them for 100 francs apiece. Ap- 
parently no Arab has thought of 
it, but somebody is just passing 
up an opportunity to make about 
$10,000 awfully easily —ERNIE 
PyYLe, writing from Algeria. 











HISTORY—Teaching 


Sen Athanase David suggests 
that the starting point, not merely 
for bonne entente at home, but 
thruout the world, ought to be the 
burning of all history books cur- 
rently in use. . . Until such time as 
our children are taught the history 
of humanity, rather than the na- 
tionalistic historical propaganda on 
which we grew up, is there any 
hope of people understanding each 
other, and liking each other better? 
—Editorial, The Montrealor (Can- 
ada) 3-'43. 


INDEPEN DENCE— 
Feminine 


There is something exhilarating 
about discovering, as the woman of 
today is discovering that there is 
nothing you can’t do. The curse is 
off the menial task. Instead, it has 
become a sign of freedom. One of 
the freedoms not specifically men- 
tioned in the Atlantic Charter is 
freedom from dependence. “I don’t 
need help—I can do it myself” is 
one of the most satisfactory sen- 
sations.—MarJorIE GIBBON BATTLES, 
“Back Home—And Liking It”, 
Vogue, 4-1-"43. 


LABOR—For All 


In God’s economy no one is ever 
too old; all are of value to the 
world thru Him. The present 
emergency is reminding the world 
of business of this important fact. 
There is a true and rightful place 
for everyone capable of working; 
there always has been. This would 
never have been lost sight of in 
a balanced economy.—Cy LANCE, 
“Wanted—Always”, Good Business, 
4-43. 


Con fidentially 


thru a 
Megaphone 


As all informed persons know, 
Prohibition fight is on in real ear- 
nest. And it’s a toss-up whether 
“Wets” or “Drys” indulge the sil- 
liest propaganda. Examples: Liquor 
forces say Hitler encourages the 
dry fight to foster division among 
American people. If we might haz- 
ard a guess, it is that U S Prohibi- 
tion issue is pretty far down on list 
of things Herr Hitler has to worry 
about. But the “Drys” are equally 
far afield when they assert Nazis, 
on bombing raids, spare British dis- 
tilleries because their nroducts are 
an ally to Axis cause. If this war 
has taught us anything, it is the 
utter impracticability of selective 
night bombing. Besides, British dis- 
tilleries (in common with their 
American counterparts) are now 
making industrial alcohol, a prime 
war product. 

The real reason Washington ot- 
ficials, hieing to the hinterlands, 
preface commonplace remarks with 
admonition, “This is off the record” 
is that extemporaneous remarks 
don’t have to be cleared thru OWI, 
while formal addresses require an 
official okay. It saves time, but is 
pretty hard on local newsmen, seek- 
ing a good “quote.” 

Jews are not. too happy over 
Giraud action abolishing Vichy de- 
crees. They hoped to see Algerian 
Jews, Arabs, Frenchmen placed on 
equal plane; now fear net effect of 
act will be to lower Jews to posi- 
tion of “subjects,” status below that 
which they enjoyed under French 
Republic. 

If your army lad writes that he is 
now “driving the general’s car” 
don’t conclude he has fallen into 
something soft. That’s new army 
slang for pushing a wheelbarrow. 
. . All the .talk, now, is of raising 
chickens. We’ll take Mark Twain’s 
method. “The simplest way” he said 
“is to raise chickens off your neigh- 
bor’s roost around midnight.” 
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MANPOWER— Japanese 


Japan rules, taxes, loots and 
works a population 3 times as great 
as U S. And she doesn’t pay work- 
men $1 an hr or more for 40 hr 
wk. Japan works her own and sub- 
ject people 10 to 14 hrs a day; 
pays a few bowls of. rice, a few 
shreds of cabbage——HALLETT ABEND 
(author, Pacific Charter), “It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tokio,” Look, 
3-23-43. 





“Not the senses I have, but 
what I do with them is my 
kingdom.” — Helen Keller 


99 (99 8? 


“Democracy is based 
upon the conviction that there 
are extraordinary possibili- 
ties in ordinary people.”— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
» vw» “Were we directed 
from Washington when to 
sow and when to reap, we 
should soon want bread.”— 
Thomas Jefferson” ” ” “It is 
not an army we must train 
for war; it is a nation.”— 
Woodrow Wilson. 


MARRIAGE 


Too bad Hollywood movie stars 
aren’t as cautious facing a minister 
as they are facing a camera.— 
JIMMIE Frvter, in his Hollywood 
newspaper column. 


“ ” 


Marriage is for adults only. Ro- 
mance, experienced from the teens 
on, is Nature’s overture to mar- 
riage. Youth must survive and 
grow in it. However, it no more is 
marriage than an acorn is an oak 
tree—LAWRENCE GovuLD, “Second 
Marriage,” The Woman, 4-’43. 


PERSISTENCE 


When you come to the end of 
your rope, tie a knot in it and hang 
on.—Papyrus. 


PRAYER 


I used to pray that God would do 
this or that. Now I pray that God 
will make His will known to me— 
Mme Curanc Kal-SHEK. 


The Booby Trap 
HENRY MCLEMORE 


U 8S Engineer Base, Somewhere 
in England.—War makes for incon- 
gruity. Here in as lovely and quiet 
bit of countryside as there is in all 
England, in buildings mellowed 
with age, cold blooded, steel-nerved 
Army Engineers work at the most 
fiendish of all wartime contrivances, 
the booby trap. 


Booby traps can play a large part 
in slowing down the advance of an 
army, and they are shattering to 
the morale of the soldiers unless 
they know that working ahead of 
them and protecting them are the 
engineers, capable or rendering 
harmless the lethal charges. 


The Germans used booby traps” 


with great success at the start of 
the war. The Allied soldiers did not 
suspect that they were fighting a 
foe who would resort to such fiend- 
ish tactics to kill, as they learned 
the hard way. They learned never 
to pick up any object left by the 
enemy, never to touch a picture on 
the wall, open the door of a stove, 
walk on a loose plank in the floor- 
ing or walk unwarily over turf, no 
matter how harmless and innocent 
in its appearance. The Germans 
have even resorted to placing booby 


traps on the dead they leave behind 
in order to destroy the burial 
squads, and they often place one 
under the head of a badly wounded 
soldier who dare not move to ease 
his pain lest he set off the charge. 
But now the American and Brit- 
ish Engineers have mastered the 
booby trap and no fighting man 
need fear to follow in a path that 
has been declared safe by these ex- 
perts who have the delicacy of 
touch of a locksmith, surgeon or 
safe cracker and no fear whatso- 
ever. They handle TNT as if it 
were baking powder and show no 
more alarm when approaching a 
live booby trap than a watchmaker 
does when fixing a main stem. 
My guide here at this base is 
Captain Robert Stewart of Shreve- 
port. Before he came into the Army, 
he was an oil man, and I asked him 
why he chose such a dangerous 
phase. “Someone has to do this sort 
of thing and besides, it’s fun, too. 
If you know what you are doing, 
it isn’t dangerous. Of course, it isn’t 
the sort of thing you can afford to 
make a mistake at. Your score must 
be ten for ten. Nine for ten is no 
good.”—Condensed from Mr. Mc- 
Lemore’s syndicated feature. 











PRODUCTION— 


Recognition 
There are about 90,000 industrial 
plants in U S eligible to receive 
Army—Navy E Awards. To date, 
about 1% per cent of these plants 
have been accorded this recogni- 
tion.—Printers’ Ink, 3-19-’43. 


RATIONING—Equality 


In ’43 the volume of food for do- 
mestic use will be about the same 
as the average for 1935-39. The 
difference is that half the people 
will be eating more than in 1935-39, 
and the other half—the half with 
bigger incomes—will eat less. This 
year, folks will come nearer sharing 
alike —Wallace’s Farmer, 3-6-’43. 


SOCIALISM—Future 


Socialism is a vague term, and 
in some sense we are committed to 
socialism already. No one can 
doubt that in the post-war world 
our economic life must be “planned” 


in a way and to an extent that 
Mr. Gladstone (for example) would 
have regarded, and condemned. as 
socialistic.— The Archbishop of 


Canterbruy, in his newest book, 
Christianity and Social Order, 
(Penguin, .25). 


SUCCESS—Formula 


Stand up to be seen; speak up 
to be heard; shut up to be appre- 
ciated. —Vesta Vamp. 


UNITY 


The whole world is a small room. 
And we are all locked in it together. 
There is no escape for any of us. 
We can’t get off the globe. We 
must figure out how to make the 
best of.it—RayMonp Capper, “How 
to Avoid the Next World War”, 
Look, 4-6-’43. 

“ ” 

This war is teaching us that the 
things we hold in common are so 
much greater than the things that 
divide us—W L MacKenzie-K1nc. 
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GEMS FROM 


esleryear 


John Brown’s Body 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 





John Brown's Body is perhaps 
the most ambitious epic poem of 
Its eight sec- 
tions relate the story of the War 
Between The States, from the rise 
of fanatical John Brown to the 
birth of a New South. It was pub- 
lished in 1927 (Doubleday Doran). 
These concluding 
essence of the volume. Mr. Benet, 
who had recently given his time 
without compensation to gov’t ser- 
in his 


contemporary times. 


lines sum _ the 


vice, died a fortnight ago, 


44th year. 





Bury the South together with this 
man, 

Bury the bygone South. 

Bury the minstrel with the honey- 
mouth, 

Bury the broadsword virtues of the 
clan, 

Bury the unmachined, 
ers’ pride, 

The courtesy 
rogance, 

The pistol-hearted 
could ride 

Like jolly centaurs under the hot 
stars, 

Bury the whip, bury the branding- 
bars, 

Bury the unjust thing 

That some tamed into mercy, being 
wise. 

But could not starve the tiger from 
its eyes 

Or make it feed where beasts of 
mercy feed. 

Bury the _  fiddle-music 
dance, 

The sick magnolias of the false 
romance 

And all the chivalry that went to 
seed 

Before its ripening... . 


the plant- 
and the bitter arr- 


horsemen who 


and the 


Bury this destiny unmanifest, 

This system broken underneath the 
test, 

Beside John Brown, and though he 
knows his enemy is there 

He is too full of sleep at last to 
care. 


er Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Now, we're in for a round of 
stories on advancing food cosis. 
This one concerns boomtown Wash- 
ington. A patron stopped in at a 
a “dog wagon” in the capital city. 
The hungry visitor looked over the 
fly-specked menu, hesitated  be- 
tween the $2.50 and $3 dinner. Fin- 
ally decided on the latter. 

“Yes” agreed the counter man 
“What'll you have it on—white or 
rye?’—American Legion Monthly. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HEDx LAMARR 


One afternoon, while 3 her- 
mits were sitting in their com- 
munity cave, a beautiful girl 
and her setter went past the 
entrance. 

A year later, the first hemit 
remarked, “Some girl!” 

Another year went by. 
the second hermit said, 
some dog!” 

Whereupon the third hermit 
got up disgustedly. “I’m get- 
ting out of here,” he said. “All 
this chatter is driving me 
crazy.” 


Then 
“And 








While fiying from San Francisco 
to Washington, Henry Kaiser had 
to relinquish his plane seat in Chi- 
cago to an army major who had a 
priority. 

The major was told how fortun- 
ate he was to have a_ priority. 
“That man who got off to make 
room for you” said the stewardess, 
“was Henry Kaiser, the shipbuild- 
er.” 

“Kaiser!” screamed the major, 
“I’m flying to Washington just to 
see him!"—Leonarp LYONs. 


“ ” 


“IT have a pain in my abdomen” 
said the rookie to the army doctor. 

“Young man” replied the medico, 
“officiers have abdomens, sergeants 
have stomachs; you have a belly- 
ache.”—Oral Hygiene. 





it's Wonderful! 
“I think the 
farm policies are just wonderful! 
Here we were planting soybeans. 
Why? Because we wanted to 
grow soybeans. So we get a 
check for $200 from the gov't. 
“They wanted us to grow soy- 
beans, too only we didn’t know. 
So we get a bonus for growing 
whatever we want to.”—MarcIE 
Hart, the Burlesque Queen, 
commenting on life at G-String 
Acres, her Missouri farm. 


Administration's 











Recently, our little girls’ 5 and 4 
yrs, were listening to a war news 
broadcast. Suddenly, the younger 
asked, “Will the Japs bomb us?” 

“Of course not, silly” answered 
her older sister. “The ration board 
won't give them enough gas to get 
this far!”"—Parents Magazine. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The old cook book still tells 
us how, but the gov't tells us 
what. — Kitchener (Canada) 
Record. 

“ ” 

How they determine that Hit- 
ler is crazy we don’t know. 
Maybe he thinks he’s Hitler.— 
Sen. SOapPEr. 

Practice makes perfect, we 
are told—especially the prac- 
tice of what we preach. — 
Kalends. 

Sam: A rich uncle who keeps 
asking us for money!—Detroit 
News. 











Sign in a Restaurant: “It’s 
tough to pay 70c for a steak, but— 
It’s tougher when you pay 35c! 


a ~ 





